amount of learning or technical perfection could redeem it.
He sometimes reduced his more scholarly teachers to the
verge of despair by his insistence that there should be
nothing on the program at any exercise to which the public
was invited which the every-day man and woman could not
understand and appreciate.

In opening the chapter we mentioned Booker Washing-
ton's faculty for giving attention to apparently trivial de-
tails without losing sight of his large policies and purposes.
This was part of his habit of taking nothing for granted.
He never assumed that people would do or had done what
they should do or should have done any more than he
assumed they would not or had not done what they should.
He neither trusted nor distrusted them. He kept himself
constantly informed. Every person employed by the in-
stitution from the most important department heads down
to the men who removed ashes and garbage were under the
stimulating apprehension that his eye might be upon them
at any moment. He harassed his subordinates by contin-
ually asking them if this or that matter had been attended
to. He would sometimes ask three different people to do
the same thing. This resulted in wasted effort on some-
body's part, but it always accomplished the result, which
was all that interested him. He took nothing for granted
himself and he insisted that his subordinates take nothing
for granted. He was a task master and a "driver" but
he taxed himself more heavily and drove himself harder
than he did any one else. Like other strong men, he had
the weaknesses of his strength, and probably his most
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